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F or Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 
Continued from page 771.) 


The embarkation for America was on the 10th 
of 9th month, 1698, and was attended by 
many evidences of their calling to this service 
being from above. The love of the brethren one 
toward another at this season, was most consoling 
and cheering, and the religion that produces 
and fosters such precious feelings as are record- 


ed in the following paragraph, cannot be bought | so teachable.”’ 


at too dear a price. 


‘“‘ Being together in the great cabin, the good | 


presence of the Lord commanded deep and in- 
ward silence before Him, and the Comforter of 
the just brake in upon us by his irresistible 
power, and greatly tendered us together in his 
heavenly love, whereby we were melted into 
many tears. Glorious was his appearance to 
the humbling of us all, and the admiration of 
some there who did not understand it. In this 
condition we remained for a considerable season, 
and then William Penn was concerned in prayer, 
for the good and preservation of us ail, and 
more especially for us then about to leave them ; 
with thanksgivings also for all the favors of 
God, and for that holy and precious enjoyment 
as an addition to his many former blessings. 
When he had finished, the Lord repeated his 
own holy effusion of divine, soul-melting love 
upon the silent, weeping assembly, to the full 
confirmation of us more immediately concerned, 
and further evidence to the brethren of the 
truth of our calling. In this love unfeigned, 
and tender condition of soul, we embraced each 
other to our mutual satisfaction; for the same 
powerful love of truth, that makes us loath to 
depart from the friends and brethren of our 
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native land, drawing us to remote parts of the 
world, and remaining in our hearts, gives courage 
and strength to leave all and follow the Lord 
wheresoever he will. We looked after them so 
long as we could see them; not with minds to 
go backwards, or with any desire now to return, 
but in the comfort of divine love, which neither 
distance of place nor number of years shall ever 
be able to obstruct or deface, as we keep true to 
the Lord in ourselves.” 

After a voyage of three months they landed 
at a point on Chesapeake bay, at the house of 
their friend Edward Thomas, who with hearty 
goodwill invited a meeting the same day of 
their arrival to be held at his house, being 
zealous for the truth, and the good of his neigh- 
bors. This proved a comfortable season in the 
goodness of the Lord, and some, not Friends, 
were tendered, “the first fruits of their ministry” 
in the western world. 

In North Carolina the colored peopleattended 
the meetings, and Thomas Story remarks, he 
‘‘ was glad to find them so near the truth and 
He enquired of one of the men 
how long they had come to meetings, who re- 
plied, ‘‘ They had always been kept in ignorance 
and disregarded, as persons who were not to 
expect anything from the Lord, till Jonathan 
Taylor, who had been there the year before, 
discoursing with them, had informed them that 
the grace of God, through Christ, was given also 
to them, and that they ought to believe in, and 
be led and taught by it, and so might come to 
be good Friends and saved as well as others ; 
of which they were glad.” Being afterward 
visited by other ministers, they went to meetings, 
and several were convinced. “Thus one planteth 
and another watereth, but the Lord giveth the 
increase.” 

“I called one of the negroes aside after the 
meeting, and exhorted him to be inward with 
the Lord; and that he and the rest. should wait 
to know the power of God in themselves to 
change their minds from a state of nature and 
sin to an heavenly condition.” 

The man was very attentive, and said that 
those convinced among them had endeavored 
to instruct their people in those things which 
they had come to understand and believe, and 
that some were inquisitive after truth. The 
neglect of others he hoped would not discourage 
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them to press forward in that which they were 
persuaded was the best. 

To a negro woman who was tendered by the 
words spoken, and stood weeping by the way- 
side, Thomas Story gave his hand as he passed 
her on horseback, and finding “‘ the day of the 
Lord’s tender visitation and mercy upon her,” 
he spoke encouragingly to her. 

Thus “to the poor the gospel was preached,” 
and that doubtless continues even to this day 
to be, as it was in the bright dawning of that 
dispensation which brought “peace on earth 
and goodwill to men,” one of the evidences of 
the genuineness of the ministry of the “ Word 
of God,’ which is yet the precious gift of our 
Heavenly Father to his church. 

Arriving at a house in the neighborhood of 
James River, he says, “ We had not been long 
there till I perceived a concern in my mind for 
the truth ; and seeing two Indian men servants 
and a negro woman about the house, I found it 
was on their account, for the love of God was 
towards them.” 

Being disturbed by the conversation of their 
host, Thomas Story “‘took an opportunity to re- 
tire into the woods, for a more free exercise of 
his mind in the gifts of God alone, and to see 
what might be the issue of his inward concern.” 

“ Finding no way for it that night, the next 
morning I sent for those servants, and had the 
family and them together in the hall, where I 
published to them the day of the visitation of 
God, directing their minds to the light and grace 
of God in their own hearts ; that as it reproved 
sin in them and in all men, so it teacheth all 
that will receive it, ‘to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world,’—thereby men 
escaping the corruptions that are in the world 
through lust, are received into everlasting joys 
in the world to come. But such as are not led 
and governed by the grace of God here, are to 
be condemned to everlasting fire in the great 
day of judgment of Almighty God, which is 
coming upon all the world: and that though 
men should desire to die, they could not; neither 
is there any end of their torment; with some 
other things importing both the judgments and 
mercies of God. Perceiving them touched in 
some degree, I did my best, according to that 
understanding that the Lord gave me, to set 
their minds upon the present truth asan inward 
object.” 

“T also exhorted them to wait upon the Lord 
in stillness; who being a holy, invisible spirit, 
wppears in the hearts of men; and that what- 
soever things are reproved in men’s hearts here in 
this world will be condemned at the day of judg- 
ment; but ifthey repent of their former evil deeds, 
and for the time to come join and unite with 
the spirit of Christ, which discovers and con- 
demneth all evil in them, the Lord will not 
anly forgive and forget their former sins, but be 
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their exceeding great comforter in this life, and 


in the world to come they shall sing everlasting 
songs of joyful praises to the great God, in the 
kingdom of his glory, in the sweet company 
of innumerable angels, and the spirits of just 
and good men, in a state of perfection, where 
there is divine pleasure, unutterable and ever- 
verlasting. After this I prayed, and Robert 
Gove having spoken something among them, we 
concluded; and I had great peace in the Lord.” 

One of the Indians wept much, and the 
Friends having a meeting the next day about 
two miles distant, they both came to it. 

How true it is that ‘God is no respecter of 
persons.” We have seen that alike to the 
learned doctor, to the wealthy baronet, to the 
highborn countess, to the great Czar of an ex- 
tended empire, to the lowly oppressed slave, 
and the “poor Indian,” was the Word sent asa 
comforter and as a reprover, and that church is 
blessed which contains ministers so faithful to 
that Word, that neither heights nor depths, as 
respects the condition of men, can move them 
from delivering the whole truth of the Gospel 
when commissioned by the great Captain of 
Salvation. 

Soon after, they were at an Indian town, the 
chief of which was at first distrustful of them. 
But becoming more calm and settled, Thomas 
Story’s companion spoke to them “ concerning 
the immortality of the soul; and that God has 
placed a witness in the heart of every man, 
which approves that which is good, and reproves 
that which is evil.” 

“The chief then pointed to his head, and 
said that was treacherous or fallacious, but point- 
ing to his breast said it was true and sweet 
there. Then he sent forth his breath, as if he 
had poured out his soul unto death, and sign- 
ing up toward Heaven with his hand, raised a 
bold, cheerful and loud ‘hey,’ as if the soul 
ascended thither in a triumphant manner; and 
then pointing to his body, put his hand toward 
the earth, to demonstrate his opinion that the 
body remains there when the soul is departed 
and ascended.” 

It was reported of this chief that he was 
never seen to be drunk but once, and that was 
when young; which had proved so troublesome 
to his mind and virtuous inclination, that he 
always thereafter shunned every occasion of the 
like evil. Friends parted with them by shaking 
hands, one by one, beginning with the chief, and 
the Indians seemed well pleased with their visit. 

To be continued. 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
FULL DEDICATION OF HEART. 


“T have been interested with reading the 
_ part of ‘ No Cross, No Crown,’ and especial- 
ly the chapter on lawful self, where the receiv- 
ing back again, as Abraham did Isaac, the law- 
ful pleasures which had been resigned to the 
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Divine will is so nicely spoken of, and I do be- 
lieve it explains the cause of half the gloom of 
would-be Christians. They do not quite refuse, 
nor quite resign their hearts, and so they are 
kept, not only without true peace, but without 
the enjoyment of those earthly goods which 
have been called for, not to deprive their owners 
of them, but to be restored in this life * an 
hundred fold.’ How is it to be wished that these 
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younger, is to be confined to one particular day, 
to one particular place, to one particular class 
of duties, or, if I may so speak, to one particu- 
lar part of the mind. Much as the feelings, and 
pre-eminently one class of the feelings, have to 
do with the work of true religion, yet I hold 
that the intellect and the taste also, in a word 
the entire man, body, soul and spirit, are to be 
under the control of Christian principle, to be 


half measures were abandoned, and that if we | dedicated to it, and to be sanctified, regulated, 
have put our hand to the plough, we might not | brightened, and, I was going to say, glorified 


look back, as we so often have done to the un-| by it. 


In the language of the parable, each of 


fitting ourselves for that kingdom which is not | the three measures of meal, and every individ- 


only righteousness, but peace and joy. 


‘ That | ual grain of the whole mass, is to be leavened 
your joy may be full’ is plainly the purpose of | by it. 


The error opposed to this truth “ we see 


our Saviour towards his children ; and yet how | in its grosser form,” as has been remarked by a 
many, says a celebrated author, ‘ have just re- | modern author, “among persons who set aside 
ligion enough to make them unhappy when they | one day in seven, or one season of the year, or 


do wrong, and yet not enough to induce them 
to do right.’ 

“I do believe, that if people did but accus- 
tom themselves to view small things as parts of 
large, moments as parts of life, intellects as parts 
of men, lives as parts of eternity, religion would 
cease to be the mere adjunct which it now is to 
many. I am convinced that till it be made the 
one object of our earnest love and endeavors ; 
till we have an upright heart ; till the leader of 
the fir tree points direct to heaven, and all lateral 
shoots not merely refrain from interfering, but 
mainly grow in order to support, nourish and 
minister to it ; we shall never have that perfect 
peace, that rest of spirit, that power to breathe 
freely,—conscious we are as, if not all, we ought 
tobe—which constitute the happiness of a Chris- 
tian. But enough of this; don’t think I pre- 
tend to any such attainments, though I cansome- 
times say ‘I follow after.’ ”"—Diary of E. S. 


On the Progress of Religious Liberty, in con- 
nexion, especially, with the History of England. 
By Joun Hopexkin. 

In accepting your invitation to give the 
introductory lecture, on the opening of the 
Friends’ Reading Society, this session, 1 labor 
under considerable disadvantage, not only from 
having never before delivered any such address, 
but also from not having even been a member of 
any similar institution. 

Whilst, however, on'thisand on other grounds, 
I feel the duties of my present position both 
difficult and responsible, I yet regard your 
having placed me in it, as a kind and gratifying 
proof of your confidence ; and I can but esteem 
it a privilege and a pleasure to mingle with you 
on such an occasion, and thus to share the in- 
terests of my younger friends; for I rejoice in 
being able to say that the older I grow, the 
more do I delight in the healthy joy, the intel- 
lectual pleasure, and, within due bounds, even 
the sportive fancy and playful wit of the young. 

Iam not one of those who think that the 
religion of the true Christian, whether older or 


one or two years at the close of their lives, 
when they acknowledge themselves miserable 
sinners ; but spend the rest of their time as if 
God were for a season dethroned, or at least as 
if they found no solid satisfaction in becoming 
day by day more conformed to his holy will. 
Perhaps also a more subtle form of the same 
error may be traced in the separation so frequent- 
ly established between the religious element in 
a man and the rest of his being, either as regards 
practical religion or doctrinal faith. It is at 
least not unusual to find persons thoroughly 
aware that the service of the Almighty is a 
thing to be approached in a serious frame of 
mind, and even with earnest reverence. They 
are perfectly sincere,” continues the author, 
“in the respect which they pay to the Holy 
Scriptures and Sundays, and other such aids 
or embodiments of piety. Yet all this occupies 
a distinct and rather a small corner of their 
heart. The larger portion of that inner world 
is overrun with thoughts or desires which, 
whether directly contrary to true religion or 
not, are at least never brought into contact with 


its tests, or in short subjected to its judgment, — 


but are allowed to occupy an independent do- 
main of their own. Thus our Lord and Master 
is allowed to reign with absolute power in a 
certain limited province of his rightful domi- 
nions, but upon the tacit condition that neither 
his word nor that of his messengers shall disturb 
the slumber or control the anarchy of the re- 
mainder. Such a division of the inheritance 
leads to many painful irconsistencies in the 
practice and the life of Christians,” 

Very different, I trust, are the views of most 
who hear me; of which the very existence of 
this Association is itself an evidence. In 
forming it, you have, in my opinion, done well, 
not only in the interest of general knowledge 
and of taste, but in that of religion also. For 
though we know from painful experience that a 
man, or a nation, or an age of the world may be 
intellectual without being religious, yet those ages 
and those countries in whieh ignoranee has pre- 


ee 
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vailed have generally been those in which vice 

and superstition, with its natural correlative, 

unbelief, have also most abounded. And where, | 
as in this and some other kindred institutions, 
the intellect and the taste are cultivated by | 
persons who have alsoa common religious bond, 
and especially where their leaders and en- 
couragers, whether of the youthful class or a 
little older, are men whose religious principles 
and habits are sound, it will, I believe, ever be 
seen that the same pursuits which make the | 
intellect and taste more healthy and vigorous, | 
will tend also to make the religious views more 
intelligent. Literature, science and art will 
thus become the handmaids of religion, and 
religion the true rectifier and ennobler of litera- 
ture, science and art. 

Allow me to add the practical hint, that in | 
every thing to which we set our hand, or apply | 
our head, (in the pursuit of gain or amusement, | 
as well as in the performance of what we may | 
regard as duty,) the more we can ask the divine | 
blessing upon it, the more reasonably may we | 
expect success, and the more likely will it be! 
that that success will really promote our present | 
and future happiness. 

I will here mention to my young friends a! 
truth which was fixed at a very early period | 
upon my own mind by the remark of a friend | 
who was paying a visit of Christian love in my | 
father’s family, viz: That few things more en- | 
large and strengthen the intellectual powers than | 
genuine religious experience. I am sure that | 
there is much wisdom in it, and I would say, if, 
any of you doubt it, test it, like true philoso- | 
phers, by experiment, and may divine grace | 
bless the issue. 

In looking at your rules, and considering | 
your practice as exhibited in the annual Reports, | 
I have been glad to see that you combine facili- | 
ties for readiny, encouragement to literary | 
composition, and opportunities for free and open | 
conference or discussion on the subjects of your | 
study. By making provision for these three 
objects, you would seem to have had in view | 
the three results so skilfully delineated by that 
great master of Philosophy, Lord Bacon,— 
“ Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, end writing anexact man.’ Let me then 
encourage you steadily and perseveringly to 
cultivate all these three great departments of 
pursuit; not negleéting one to give undue 
prominence to the others; but moreover with 
this especial admonition, that whichever of them 
you are most disposed to shrink from or find the 
most difficult to uttain—to that you be sure to 
give your chief care and zeal. I can recom- 
mend this course, on the one hand, from some ex- 
perience of its benefit, andon the other from the 
consciousness that had I yet more resolutely 
addressed myself to surmount the difficulties 
which I found in that description of mental 
labor in which I was least successful, I should 


| like ) all they touch to gold. 
| cumstances, the aristocracy of knowledge is 
| especially needed in order to modify and neutral. 
| ize the sordid aristocracy of wealth; and although 


have greatly increased my powers both of use- 
fulness and enjoyment. 


There are some circumstances connected with 


| the mental elements of this vast metropolis of 


manufacturing skill and enterprise, which give 
a peculiar value and importance to an institu- 
tion like yours. The wonderfully rapid growth 
of material prosperity in this town and neigh- 
borhood is constantly throwing up into the 
wealthier classes, men of very limited education, 
and, in some instances, even of natural powers 
of mind by no means of a superior order, ex- 
cept in the peculiar quality of turning (Midas 
Under such cir- 


even the worst educated among the Society of 
Friends would probably be found better drilled, 
at least in rudimental learning, than many of 
the new men, “ bound in calf and gilt, but not 
lettered,” to whom I have alluded, yet it has 
long been a settled conviction in my mind that, 
compared with the educated classes around us, 
the literary standard of our young men is rel- 


| atively not so high as that of our young women. 


I have observed that the hours which the 
young women of the Society of Friends rescue 
from music and dancing and other frivolous 
amusements, they so often devote with eminent 
success to mental culture, that their average in 
sound learning is higher than that of other fe- 
males in their own class in life. But our young 
men, onthe contrary, are often less educated in Jit- 
erature and science, than those of their own class 
who have been brought up at college, at the 


| public schools, or even at the common grammar 


schools. Let me then encourage the studious 
and talented among my younger brethren to go 
forward; and let me (if I may be so permitted) 
stimulate those of them, if such there be, who 
are holding back, to remember that unless they 
give increased diligence to private study, in 
addition to availing themselves of the opportu- 
nities afforded by institutions like this, they are 
in danger of being left behind in the race by 
their sisters, and also by the better educated of 
their own sex, and of thus missing the privilege 
of contributing their full quota to raise the 
mental standard of the circle or the neighbor- 
hood to which they belong, and of the genera- 
tion of which they form a part. 

In considering what subjects should be in- 
cluded within your range of reading, lectures, 
and discussion, [ have no doubt that it is some- 
times not easy to determine what to admit, and 
what to reject. I will, with your permission, 
before proceeding to the special subject which 
I have chosen for the evening, mention an idea 
which has latterly struck me very forcibly. 
If required to point out the two branches of 
secular knowledge which it most behoved a well 
educated man not to be ignorant of, (always of 
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course excepting the commonest rudiments of 
learning and the specific knowledge essential to 
his own trade, profession or calling in life,) I 
think 1 should say—the knowledge of the struc- 
ture of his own bodily constitution, and the 
knowledge of the constitution of the govern- 
ment under which he lives. And yet I will 
put it to you: Are there any two branches of a 
sound and liberal education of which men are | 
so generally, [ had almost said universally, 
ignorant ? 

[ am aware thatthe first, Physiology, requires 
care and judicious selection and handling to 
render it fit for a mixed auditory ; but with care 
and judgment the outlines of it may very well be 
given in even a popular course, whilst the need- | 
ful details can be readily filled up by a moderate 
portion of private study. The second, the 
British Constitution, is still better adapted toa 
public lecture ; and would be found extremely 
interesting, a material assistance to the right 


understanding of English History, and an im- | 


portant aid in the discharge of many of the duties 
of life. 

The subject which I have chosen for this 
evening’s lecture, viz: the Progress of Religious 
Liberty, especially in connexion with the 
History of our own Country—whilst not so 
professional as Constitutional Law, is yet so 
closely connected with it, that if I should suc- 
ceed in treating it at all popularly, it may, I trust, 
serve as an encouragement to some one else to 
give you a lecture on that subject also; aresult 
indeed which I am more disposed to anticipate, 
from having observed in examining your Reports, 
that historical reading is on the increase, and 
that, at least in some of your discussional meetings, 
questions connected with the suffrage, with 
state trials, with the laws of descent, and with 
the purposes of civil government, have already 
found a place among you. 

In proceeding to the main theme of the 


evening, [ shall not weary you with definitions 
On liberty in | 


of liberty, civil or religious. 
general, | may however remind you of the 
beautiful saying of William Penn, that that 
nation is free, where the laws rule and the 
people are a party to those laws; and on re- 
ligious liberty, I shall content myself with 
remarking, that reason and religion alike pro- 
claim that conscience should be free. 

But though this now seems to us an elemen- 
tary axiom, which it isatence preposterous to 


dispute and needless to prove, such is very far 
from having been the case always, or from being 


even now the case in all places. 
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stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the vio- 
lence of fire . . . were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection: they had triai of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea moreover of bonds and im- 
prisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 


| sword; they wandered about in sheepskins and 


goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
of whom the world was not worthy.” I need 
not remind you of the “suffering persecution 
for righteousness’ sake,” on which our Lord 
pronounced the blessing, and under which He 
himself poured out his life for us, or of the 
noble witnesses for the truth who sealed their 
testimony with their blood in the apostolic age, 
commencing with the martyrdom of Stephen. 
You must also be familiar with the great Roman 
persecutions of the Christians between the close 
of the Book of Acts and the reign of Constan- 
tine, and which, although some writers classify 
\them differently, are generally known by the 
| names of the emperors under which they respec- 
| tively occurred : 

| ‘The Ist under Nero; the 2nd under Domitian ; 

the 3rd under Trajan; the 4th under Adrian; 

| the 5th under Antoninus and M. Aurelius ; the 

'6th under Severus; the 7th under Maximin; 

| the 8th under Decius ; the 9th under Valerian; 

and the 10th and most tremendous of all, under 

| Dioclesian. 

I shall, in passing, remark how manifestly 
untenable is the notion that Heathens have 
generally been tolerant, and professing Chris- 
'tians alone bigoted and persecuting, a notion 
| entertained indeed (as it would seem) by Lord 
| Bacon himself, since he says in his Essay of 
| Unity in Religion, “ The quarrels and divisions 
| about religion were evils unknown to the heath- 
en ;” and the theory is more formally stated by 
Gibbon, with the view, no doubt, of casting 
odium on Christianity. 

That there may be a spice of truth in this 
calumny (as is mostly the case with calumny, if 
it is to have any chance of success,) I will not 
entirely deny, since the very existence of a 
positive faith in a clear and distinct truth, like 
that of the existence of one God, as opposed to 
the infinite imaginations of polytheism, or of 
the efficacy of one sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world, as opposed to the endless varieties 
of pagan worship, would necessarily exclude 
that latitudinarian compromise which heathen 
conquerors sometimes made with subject nations 
by adding the deities of the vanquished to those 
already worshipped by the victors. But gen- 





I need not remind you of the faithful martyrs | uine Christianity combines with this earnestness 


amongst the Old Testament saints who suffered 
from ungodly rulers and from heathen persecu- 
tion, both in their own land and in the lands of 
their captivity; whose triumph of faith and 
suffering for the law of their God the apostle 
condenses into these few burning words—“ they 


for the one true faith, charity for those who dif- 
fer, and liberty of conscience even for those who 
are in great error in matters of opinion. And 
as a complete refutation of the assertion so 
rashly hazarded, that religious intolerance was 
unknown to the heathen, I need only refer to 
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the lew under which Socrates was put to > death 
on the free soil of Attica, and to those persecu- 
tions of Imperial Rome, which I have just 
enumerated, and in which it has been asserted 
by some, that from a million and a half to two 
millions of Christians perished. Indeed this 
appears to have been the very practice which 
Maecenas counselled Augustus to adopt at the 
commencement of the empire. For, according 
to Dion Cassius, he recommended the Emperor 
to worship the gods himself according to the 
established form, and to force all others to do 
the same, and to hate and to punish all those 
who should attempt to introduce foreign re- 
ligions. 


[To be cominued.] 


A WALK TO GETHSEMANE. 
Following now a path which turns a little to 


the south, at the distance of eight or ten rods| Christ’s passion, 
beyond the bridge, we reach the north end of | mockery of the soldiers, 


the garden of Gethsemane. 
to rise here, and we stand at the 
Olivet. 
the visitor must be anxious to see. 
which I sought out before any other, on my ar- 
rival at Jerusalem, and the one of which | took 


| 
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olive trees, apparently quite as old, occur just 
beyond the limits of the enclosure. It may be 
allowed that the original garden may have been 
more or less extensive than the present site, or 
have stood a few rods further to the north or to 
the south ; but fur, certainly, from that spot it 
need not be supposed to have been. We may 
sit down there, and read the affecting narrative 
of what the Saviour endured for our redemption, 
and feel assured that we are near the place where 
he prayed, “saying, not my will but thine be 
done ;”’ and where, “being in an agony, he 
sweat, as it were, great drops of blood, falling 
down to the ground.” 

The garden has a reservoir, which supplies 
water for moistening the ground, and cultivating 
a few flowers. A series of rude pictures may 
be seen on the interior face of the wall, repre- 
senting the different scenes in the history of 
such as the scourging, the 
the sinking beneath the 


The ground begins | | cross, and the like. AsI sat beneath the olives, 
western foot of | and observed how very near the city 
It is the spot above every other which | what perfect ease a person there could survey 
It is the one | at a glance the entire length of the eastern wall, 


with 


was, 


land the slope of the hill toward the valley, I 
could not divest myself of the impression that 


iny last formal view on the morning of my de- | this local peculiarity should be allowed to explain 


parture. 


and betrayal of our Saviour here, has a great} hension. 


amount of evidence in its support. 
Bishop of Ceesarea, who lived almost early enough 
to have taken by the hand some aged Christian 
who had seen the companions of the apostles, 
speaks of the garden as well known; and Jer- 
ome, about fifty years later, repeats the same 


spot in accordance with the present locality. 
There is no proof that the tradition has ever 
wavered. The indications of the New Testa- 
ment favor entirely the same view. 
said that “Jesus went forth with his disciples 
beyond the brook Kedron, where wasa garden,” 
John, 18: 1,) it is implied that he did not 
go far up the Mount of Olives, but reached the 
place which he had in view soon after crossing 
the bed of that stream. The garden is named 
in that passage which refers to the brook, and 
not the mountain. 

The space enclosed as Gethsemane contains 
but about one third of an acre, and is surround- 
ed by a low wall, covered with white stucco. It 
is entered by a gate, kept under lock and key, 
under the control of one of the convents at Je- 
rusalem. The eight olive trees here are evident- 
ly very aged; most of them, though they are 
still verdant and productive, are so decayed that 
heaps of stones have been piled up against their 
trunks, to keep them from being blown down 
by the wind. Trees of this kind are remarkably 
long-lived, and it is not impossible that those 
now here may have sprung from the roots of 
those which grew in the days of Christ. Other 


The tradition which places the agony | a passage in the account of the Saviour’s appre- 


Every one must have noticed some- 


Eusebius, | thing abrupt in his summons to the disciples— 


“ Arise, let us be going; see, he is at hand that 
doth betray me.” (Matt. 26: 46.) It is not 
improbable that his watchful eye, at that mo- 
ment, caught sight of Judas and his accomplices, 


| as they issued from one of the eastern gates, or 
testimony, and describes the situation of the} 


When it is | 


turned round the northern or southern corner of 
the walls, in order to descend into the valley. 
Even if the night was dark, he could have seen 
the torches which they carried, and could have 
felt no uncertainty respecting the object of such 
a movement at that unseasonable hour. This 
view is not necessary to the explanation of the 
passage, but it is a natural one, and supplies a 
connection between the language and the exter- 
nal circumstances, which augments exceedingly 
the graphic power of the narrative. 

As I was passing near Gethsemane one day, 
I saw, at alittle distance, a shepherd engaged 
in the shearing of his flock. The animal lay 
stretched before him on the ground ; submitting, 
without resistance or complaint, to the operation 
which he was performing. It seemed as if every 
movement of the shears would lacerate the flesh ; 
the feet were bound; the man’s knees were 
pressed rudely against the sides of the captive. 
This posture, so irksome, had to be endured for 
a considerable length of time, before the ample 
fleece was removed. Yet during it all, it was 
wonderful to observe how patient the creature 
remained; it struggled not,—opened not its 
mouth. Under ordinary circumstances the in- 
cident might not have attracted attention ; but, 
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being seen in sucha place, it spoke to my heart, 
with touching power. How could I forget the 
prophet’s use of that emblem, in describing the | 
spirit of unshrinking submission to appointed 
suffering, which was to distinguish the Saviour 
of men, and of which he gave such matchless 
proof in the agony of the garden! Isaiah said, 
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Our author says, “ Certain I am, that in my 
experience, the young men of good sense, so- 
briety and industry, who have been educated as 
artizans, have been more successful in every 
view than the young men of similar quality who 
have been educated as clerks. Where, too, so 
much capital as is necessary to prepare a man 


with reference to his character, “‘ He is brought} for the learned professions, has been used to 


as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” ([saiah, 53: 7.)—Hackett’s Illustra- 
(cons. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

Sentiments of the right kind, and in the right 
direction, should be added to every young man’s 
mental treasury for use, and as capital in the 
business of life. The starting point should be 
well considered and wisely fixed, not so much 
for the attainment of ambitious ends as for the 
realization of a higher and nobler purpose, to 
be a good and useful citizen of the community 
in which we live, and to let our “ sphere shine 
with our fair example.” 

The object of this article is to present some ex- 
tracts from the work of F. L. Olmstead, entitled 
‘Seaboard Slave States,’ which, as may readily be 
supposed, spring from a view of that great wrong 
fostered by the slave system, which renders man- 
ual labor disreputable, and would make those 
professions which are esteemed free from it the 
only ones compatible with the dignity of man. 

They are given here in the hope that they 
may influence some to the choice of what the 
world may term humble occupations, but in 
which a man being useful may best fulfil the 
true purpose of life, though not widely known. 

“ Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 
That flutters least, is longest on the wing ; 
Ask him indeed what trophies he has raised, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 
He purposes, and he shall answer—None.” 

But, as the Christian poet well describes it, 
however humble, he may be a brave soldier :— 
‘His warfare is within. There unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never withering wreaths, compared with which, 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps, are weeds.” 

Those occupations which the world deems 
‘‘less respectable,” are often found to be most 
fruitful in Christian virtues, and what can more 
ennoble a man than these ? 

* * * %* “And though small 
His influence, if that influence all be spent 
In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works, 

From which, at least, a grateful few derive 
Some taste of comfort in a world of woe ; 
Then let the supercilious great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well 

The State, beneath the shadow of whose vine 
He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted place.” 











prepare workers in the industrial fields of science, 
it has been better, sooner, and with more honor 
repaid in the results. There is greatly more 
need for the genius of Michael Angelo in a 
garden, or a ship yard, a blacksmith, or carpen- 
ter shop, than in the sales room, the counting 
house, the pulpit or the court house. Norneed 
the cobbler’s stall, if a man have, by nature, 
great endowments for statesmanship, be the 
smallest restriction on their developement. I 
believe, in fact, it yet is not, and that it is still 
easier for a great mind to direct itself to great 
things, and to gain a position to work great 
things, in hammering leather, than in engrossing 
pleas and filing declarations. 

“ And I consider the skilled workman to be 
always more independent of charity, to be in a 
more reliable and respectable position, actually, 
in society, than the skilled clerk, or the pro- 
fessional man ; so far, that is to say, as the mere 
callings of each are concerned. A larger pro- 
portion of the clergymen, lawyers, doctors, sales- 
men, tradesmen, merchants, speculators in land, 
aud planters in the United States, are involved 
in debt, and will never pay their debts, than of 
the laborers, yeomen, farmers, mechanics and 
artizans. 

“In every way, I repeat it, the idea that a 
muscular or handicraft occupation, if directed 
with the genius and thought it always may and 
should be, is lower or less fortunate, and less 
likely to be attended with honor in a free coun- 
try, than the occupations of transfer, scheming, 
copying, and adapting of forms and precedents, 
is a most falseand perniciousone. Itis true, only, 
that a man without any education may be a bad 
workman, while he cannot well be a bad clerk, 
lawyer, or physician. But genius, taste, energy, 
and dexterity, as well as culture of the mind, 
are even more valuable, and are at this time 
more wanted in our market, and are better paid 
for in the artizan and mechanic, than they are 
in the tradesman or in the professional man.”’ 

M. 
DISINFECTING AGENTS. 

The best and most simple disinfecting agent 
known is the chloride of zinc. It is made by 
dissolving zine in muriatic acid, and is applied 
in a diluted state to foul and offensive drains, 
cess-pools, &e. The sulphate of zinc, however, 
is nearly as good, cheaper, and is more easily 
managed. It can be purchased at any druggist’s 
in the form of a salt. A pound of it dissolved 


in two pails of warm water and thrown into an- 
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offensive cesspool, will soon deodorize it. During | 
the hot weather, this disinfecting agent should 
be applied pretty freely in thousands of places | 
in New York and other cities. Copperas ( sul- 
phate of iron) may be applied in the same) 
manner and for the same purpose. It is not 
such a good disinfectant as the chloride of zine, 
but it is much cheaper.— Scientific American. 
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Frienps In Kansas.—Having several sub- 
scribers to the Review in Kansas, we were aware, 
previous to the receipt of the communicaticn 
from Richard Mendenhall, which we publish 
this week, that a number of Friends had settled 
in that territory. Our sympathies were strongly 
awakened towards them, knowing that great 
trial and difficulty must attend them, whether 
they stood firm in the maintenance of their re- 
ligious principles, or were drawn aside by popu- 
lar clamor and excitement. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that nothing may induce them to yield 
their faith in the power and efficacy of the prin- 
ciples of peace. These have been happily tested 
on various remarkable occasions in the history 
of our religious society ; and, surrounded as the 
inhabitants of Kansas are by dangers, their po- 
sition is not more threatening or fearful than 
was that of many Friends in the early settle- 
ment of America, or of those who were so won- 
derfully preserved in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion of 1798. Bancroft says of William Penn, 
“ He came without arms; he declared his pur- 
pose to abstain from violence ; he had no mes- 
sage but peace ; and not a drop of Quaker blood | 
was ever shed by an Indian.” 

The preservation of Friends in Ireland in the 
midst of the most appalling scenes of violence 
and bloodshed, was not less remarkable. The 
frenzy of political excitement, and the rage of 
bigotry and fanaticism, were alike disarmed by 
the spirit of peace, meekly exhibited under all 


the frequently changing circumstances of the 
contending parties. 


“‘ During that terrible conflict,” says a late 
writer, ‘‘ the Irish Quakers were continually be- 
tween two fires. The Protestant party viewed 
them with suspicion and dislike, because they 
refused to fight or to pay military taxes ; and 
the fierce multitude of insurgents deemed it 


sufficient cause of death, that they would neither 
profess belief in the Catholic religion, nor help 
them fight for Irish freedom. Victory alter- 
nated between the two contending parties, and, 
as usual in civil war, the victors made almost 
indiscriminate havoc of those who did not march 
under their banners. It was a perilous time for 
all men ; but the Quakers alone were liable to a 
raking fire from both sides. Foreseeing calamity, 
they had, nearly two years before the war broke 
out, publicly destroyed all their guns and other 
weapons used for game. But this pledge of 
pacific intentions was not sufficient to satisfy the 
government, which required warlike assistance 
at their hands. Threats and insults were heaped 
upon them from all quarters; but they stead- 
fastly adhered to their resolution of doing good 
to both parties and harm to neither. Their 
houses were filled with widows and orphans ; 
with the sick, the wounded and the dying, be- 
longing both to the loyalists and the rebels. 
Sometimes, when the Catholic insurgents were 
victorious, they would be greatly enraged to find 
Quaker houses filled with Protestant families. 
They would point their pistols and threaten 
death, if their enemfes were not immediately 
turned into the street to be massacred. But the 
pistol dropped when the Christian mildly re- 
plied, ‘ Do what thou wilt, I will not harm thee 
or any other human being.’ Not even amid 
the savage fierceness of civil war, could men fire 
at one who spoke such words as these. They 
saw that this was not cowardice, but bravery 
very much higher than their own.” 

Both parties found that the houses of the men 
of peace were the only places of safety, and at the 
close of the bloody contest it was ascertained 
that the life of but one member of the Society 
of Friends had been sacrificed. He was a young 
man who, losing his trust in pacific principles, 
put on a military uniform and went for protec- 
tion into a garrison, which was taken by the in- 
surgents, and he was killed. ‘ His dress and 
arms spoke the language of hostility,” says the 
historian, “‘and therefore invited it.” 

It seems appropriate to the present occasion 
to introduce an extract from Jonathan Dymond’s 
essay on “the probable practical effects of ad- 
hering tothe moral law in respect to war ;’’ and 
our readers may accordingly find, in another 


part of this paper, his clear and convincing re- 
marks on the subject. 
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Procress or Reticious Lisertry.—We 
have been favored with a copy of an Address on 
this subject, delivered before the “ Friends’ 
Reading Society,” Birmingham, England, at} 
the opening of its session, 1855—6, by Jobn | 
Hodgkin, of London, who is well known and | 
esteemed in England as a minister amongst 





Friends, and has been unwearied in his efforts | 
| 


to promote the literary improvement and. the | 


religious welfare of young men connected with| 
our religious society. A portion of the address | 
is given this week, and the whole will run 
through four or five numbers. The author gives | 
evidence of much research in its preparation, 
being “learned in the law,” but he has avoided 
dry details, and we trust it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. 

Friends have not only acted a prominent part, 
but have suffered deeply in procuring the de- 
gree of religious liberty now enjoyed in several 
countries, particularly Great Britain and the 


United States ; and, if they continue faithful in 
the support of their principles, it may be found 
that their share of labor and suffering is not yet 
accomplished. The full enjoyment of the rights 


of conscience and the perfect equality of all men 
in respect to religious liberty, without interfe- 
rence, and free from every attempt at regulation 
by the State, by public opinion, by political in- 
fluence, or by ecclesiastical domination, are sub- 
jects not yet elearly understood, nor duly re- 
garded, even in this country. 


PrisciLLa GREEN AND Mary Nicnotson.— 
Late accounts from England state that these 
Friends expect to embark for America in the 
early part of next month, on a religious visit, 
the former having been liberated for the service 
by London Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, and the latter by the Morning Meeting. 


-Marriep,—On the 25th of Sixth month last, at 
White Lick Meeting, Morgan County, Ind., Dr. 
Joux Pickarp to Saran, daughter of Joseph and 
Anna Hunt. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Somerton, Nafse- 
mond Co., Va., on the 10th of last month, Exiysan 
Hare to Harriet M. Hare, both members of the 
Lower Monthly Meeting. 








Diep,—Near Harveysburg, Warren Co., Ohio, 
on the Istof Fifth month last, Saran T. Lewts, 
daughter of Jesse and Hannah Lewis, in the 27th 
fear of her age—a member of Miami Monthly 
feeting. She bore her protracted affliction with 
much patience; and from many expressions, 
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during her illness, her friends entertain the con- 
soling hope that her end was peace. 


Diep, On the 27th of Sixth month last, at the 

residence of her brother, Elijah Hare, in Nanse- 
mond Co., Va., Exizasetu Favtk, relict of Wm. 
Faulk, in the 83d year of her age—a much es- 
teemed member and elder of the Lower Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
, On the 28th ult., Mary, wife of Abraham 
Morris, in the 62d year of her age, a well beloved 
Elder of Gilead Monthly Meeting, Morrow Co., 
Ohio. 

She was enabled to bear a protracted and pain- 
ful illness with much Christian patience and re- 
signation, and died as she kad lived, in the hope 
of salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord, ejacu- 
lating with her latest breath, “merciful Saviour 
take me to thyself.” 

, On the 5th inst., at her residence in this 
city, Exizaseta W. Tuomson, widow of Peter 
Thomson, in the 84th year of her age. 

Having, through submission to the cross of 
Christ, become early prepared for usefulness in 
our Religious Society, she devoted the meridian 
of her day and the powers of a superior mind to 
its services and interests, and was constrained to 
uphold its principles in their purity and fulness, 
to the close of along life. Her Heavenly Father 
in inscrutable wisdom, appointed her years of 
bodily suffering,—through all, her confidence in 
a merciful Saviour sustained her, enabling her to 
show forth a beautiful example of Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, and as the end approached 
to say, “ My prospect is clearer, and sweeter, and 
brighter every day—all my sufferings are as noth- 
ing, when I think of the rest before me.” 

‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’”’ 


, At her residencein Farnham, Canada East, 
on the 3d of 4th mo., last, Paina D. Bus, wife 
of Aaron Bull, in the 68th year of her age. 

She was married to Aaron Bull in 1814, and re- 
moved to reside with him in Farnham, he being 
the only member of the Society in that place until 
she joined him. In a few years, quite a number of 
Friends moving in, and many being received into 
membership, their numbers increased so that a 
Monthly meeting was allowed them, and torafew 
years past the Quarterly meeting has been held 
there once in the year. Thus this dear friend lived 
to see the wilderness of the country and of society 
in that place grow into a fruitful eld. She long 
served as Overseer, and for some years filled the 
important station of Elder in the church. As her 
disorder increased, she imparted much good coun- 
sel to her children and to most or all that visited 
her, endeavoring to impress upon the young the 
necessity of an early dedication to the Master’s ser- 
vice ; and as her dissolution drew near, she said to 
those around her, “tell all that I have no merit of 
my own to lean upon} but all is of the mercy and 
merit of Him that died for us.” Thus shé passed 
away, leaving the consoling evidence that her end 
was peace. 

——,on the 27th ult. at the residence of Harriet 
Steer, Cincinnatti, Dr. ABkam StanLey, amember of 
Redstone Monthly Meeting, Washington Co. Pa., in 
the 52d year of his age. The removal of this 
dear friend is deeply felt, not only by the religious 
Society of which he was a useful member, but 
amongst his numerous acquaintances, by whom 
as a friend and physician he was much beloved. 
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His death was superinduced by an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce a dislocated shoulder of several 
month’s standing, occasioned by a railroad acci- 
dent. An artery giving way, he was suddenly 
prostrated, and soon lost all hopes of being 
restored. He was mercifully favored to resign 
himself altogether into the hands of the Heavenly 
Physician,—saying “they had done all they 
could;’’ and bore his suffering with patience and 
quiet resignation, expressing at times the peaceful 
assurance that was granted him, of soon being 
united to that countless multitude who have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF ADHERING 
PRINCIPLES OF PEACE. 

It is never to be forgotten that our apparent 
interests in the present life are sometimes, in 
the economy of God, made subordinate to our in- 
terests in futurity. Yet, even in reference only 
to the present state of existence, I believe that 
we shall find that the testimony of experience 
is, that forbearance is most conducive to our in- 
terests. There is practical truth in the position, 
that, “‘ When a man’s ways please the Lord,” 
he “‘ maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” 

The reader of American history will recollect, 
that in the beginning of the last century, a de- 
sultory and most dreadful warfare was carried 
on by the natives against the European settlers ; 
a warfare that was provoked—as such warfare 


TO THE 


has almost always originally been—by the in- 


jury and violence of the Christians. The mode | 
of destruction was secretand sudden. The bar- 
barians sometimes lay in wait for those who 
might come within their reach, on the highway, 
or in the fields, and shot them without warning, 
and sometimes they attacked the Europeans in 
their houses, “‘ scalping some, and knocking out 
the brains of others.”’ From this horrible war- 
fare the inhabitants sought safety by abandon- 
ing their houses, and retiring to fortified places, 
or to the neighborhood of garrisons ; and those 
whom necessity still compelled to pass beyond 
the limits of such protection, provided them- 
selves with arms for their defence. But amidst 
this dreadful desolation and universal terror, 
the Society of Friends, who were a considerable 
portion of the whole population, were steadfast 
to their principles. They would neither retire 
to garrisons, nor provide themselves with arms. 
They remained openly in the country, whilst the 
rest were flying to the forts. They still pursued 
their occupations in the fields or at their homes, 
without a weapon either for annoyance or de- 
fence. And what was their fate? They lived 
in security and quiet. The habitation, which, 
to his armed neighbor, was the scene of murder 
and of the scalping knife, was to the unarmed 
Quaker a place of safety and of peace. Three 
of the Society were however killed. And who 
were they? They were three who abandoned 
their principles. Two of these victims were men 
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who, in the simple language of the narrator, 
“‘used to go to their labor without any weapons, 
and-trusted to the Almighty, and depended on 
his providence to protect them, (it being their 
principle not to use weapons of war to offend 
others, or to defend themselves;) but a spirit of 
distrust taking place in their minds, they took 
weapons of war to defend themselves, and the 
Indians, who had seen them several times with- 
out them and let them alone, saying they were 
peaceable men and hurt nobody, therefore they 
would not hurt them—now seeing them have 
guns, and supposing they designed to kill 
the Indians, shot the men dead. The third 
whose life was sacrificed, was a woman, “ who 
had remained in her habitation,’ not think- 
ing herself warranted in going “to a forti- 
fied place for preservation,” neither she, her son, 
nor daughter, nor to take thither the little ones: 
but the poor woman, after some time, began to 
let in a slavish fear, and advised her children to 
go with her to a fort not far from their dwelling. 
She went ; and shortly afterwards, “the bloody, 
cruel Indians lay by the way, and killed her.” 

The fate of the Quakers during the rebellion 
in Ireland was nearly similar. It is well known 
the Rebellion was a time, not only of open war, 
but of cold-blooded murder ; of the utmost fury 
of bigotry, and the utmost exasperation of re- 
venge. Yet the Quakers were preserved even 
toa proverb; and when strangers passed through 
streets of ruin, and observed a house standing 
uninjured and alone, they would sometimes point 
and say, “That, doubtless, is the house of a 
Quaker.” So complete indeed was the preserva- 
tion which these people experienced, that in 
an official document of the Society they say, ‘‘ no 
member of our Society fell a sacrifice but one 
young man; and that young man had assumed 
regimentals and arms.” 

It were to no purpose to say, in oppesition to 
the evidence of these facts, that they form an 
exception to a general rule. The exception to 
the rule consists in the trial of the experiment 
of non-resistance, not in its success. Neither 
were it to any purpose to say, that the savages 
of America, or the desperadoes of Ireland, spared 
the Quakers because they were previously known 
to be an unoffending people, or because the 
Quakers had previously gained the love of these 
by forbearance or good offices. We concede all 
this : itis the very argument which we maintain. 
We say, that a uniform, undeviating regard to 
the peaceable obligations of Christianity, becomes 
the safeguard of those who practice it. We ven- 
ture to maintain that no reason whatever can be 
assigned, why the fate of the Quakers would not 
be the fate of all who should adopt their con- 
duct. No reason can be assigned why, if their 
numbers had been multiplied ten-fold, or an 
hundred-fold, they would not have been pre- 
served. If there be such a reason, let us hear 
it. The American and Irish Quakers were, to 
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the rest of the community, what one nation is to 
acontinent. And we must require the advo- 
cate of war to produce (that which has never 
yet been produced) a reason for believing, that 
although individuals exposed to destruction 
were preserved, a nation exposed to destruction 
would be destroyed. We do not, however, say, 
that if a people, in the customary state of men’s 
passions, should be assailed by an invader, and 
should on a sudden choose to declare that they 
would try whether Providence would protect 
them—of such a people we do not say, that they 
would experience protection, and that none of 
them would be killed. But we say that the evi- 
dence of experience is, thata people who habitual- 
ly regard the obligations of Christianity, in their 
conduct towards other men, and who steadfastly 
refuse, through whatever consequences, to en- 
gage in acts of hostility, will experience protec- 
tton in their peacefulness. Aud it matters nothing 
to the argument, whether we refer that protec- 
tion to the immediate agency of Providence, or 
to the influence of such conduct upon the minds 
of men. 

Such has been the experience of the unoffend- 
ingand unresisting, in individual life. A Nation- 
al example of refusal to bear arms, has only 
once been exhibited to the world ; but that one 
example has proved, so far as its political circum- 
stances enabled it to prove, all that humanity 
could desire and all that skepticism could demand, 
in favor of our argument. 

It has been the ordinary practice of those who 
have colonized distant countries, to force a foot- 
ing ; or to maintain it with the sword. One of 
the first objects has been to build a fort, and to 
provide a military. The adventurers became 
soldiers, and the colony was a garrison. Penn- 
sylvania was, however, colonized by men who be- 
lieved that war was absolutely incompatible with 
Christianity, and who, therefore, resolved not to 
practice it. Having determined not to fight, 
they maintained no soldiersand possessed no urms. 
They planted themselves in a country that was 
surrounded by savages, and by savages who knew 
they were unarmed. If easiness of conquest or 
ineapability of defence, could subject them to 
outrage, the Pennsylvanians might have been 
the very sport of violence. Plunderers might 
have robbed them without retaliation, and armies 
might have slaughtered them without resistance. 
If they did not give a temptation to outrage, no 
temptation could be given. But these were the 
people who possessed their country in security, 
whilst those around them were trembling for their 
existence. Theirs was a land of peace, whilst 
every other was a land of war. The conclusion 
is inevitable, although extraordinary ; they were 
in no need of arms, because they would not use 
them. 

These Indians were sufficiently ready to com- 
mit outrages on other States, and often visited 
them with desolation and slaughter; with that 
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sort is to} sort of desolat desolation and that sort of slaughter 
which might be expected from men whom civili- 
zation had not reclaimed from cruelty, and whom 
religion had not awed into forbearance. ‘‘ But 
whatever the quarrels of the Pennsylvania Indi- 
ans were with others, they uniformly respected 
and held, as it were, sacred, the territories of 
William Penn.” “The Pennsylvanians never 
lost a man, woman, or child, by them; which 
neither the colony of Maryland, nor that of Vir- 
ginia could say, no more than the great colony 
of New England.” 

The security and quiet of Pennsylvania was 
not a transient freedom from war, such as might 
accidentally happen to any nation. She con- 
tinued to enjoy it ‘for more than seventy years,’ 
and “subsisted in the midst of six Indian nations, 
without so much as a militia for her defence.” 

I cannot wonder that these people were not 
molested, extraordinary and unexampled as their 
security was. There is something so noble in 
this confidence in the Supreme Protector, in this 
utter exclusion of “ slavish fear,” in this volun- 
tary relinquishment of the means of injury or of 
defence, that I do not wonder that even ferocity 
could be disarmed by such virtue. A people 
generously living without arms amidst nations 
of warriors! Who would attack a people such 
as this? There are few men so abandoned as 
not to respect such confidence. It were a pe- 
culiar and an unusual intensity of wickedness 
that would not even revere it. 

And when was the security of Pennsylvania 
molested, and its peace destroyed? When the 
men who had directed its counsels, and who 
would not engage in war, were outvoted in its 
legislature ; when they who supposed that there 
was greater security in the sword than in Chris- 
tianity, became the predominating body. From 
that hour the Pennsylvawians transferred their 
confidence in Christian principles, to a confi- 
dence in arms; from that hour to the present, 
they have been subject to war. 

Such is the evidence, derived from a nation- 
al example, of the consequences of a pursuit of 
the Christian policy in relation to war. Here 
are a people who absolutely refused to fight, and 
who incapacitated themselves for -resistance by 
refusing to possess arms; and these were the 
people whose land, amidst surrounding broils 
and slaughter, was selected as a land of security 
and peace. The only national opportunity which 
the virtue of the Christian world has afforded 
us of ascertaining the safety of relying upon 
God for defence, has determined that it is safe. 

Dymond. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

In speaking of the electric telegraph, we sup- 
pose that there is, in every message transmitted 
by its agency, a sort of journey accomplished by 
the current, as far as the wires may reach ; and to 
us it is a matter of astonishment that some ele- 
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mental substance, set in motion at London, shall 
travel in the brief space of one minute to Glas- 
gow. But the reality is far more wonderful 
than this idea. There is no actual current or 
passage of power. There is already provided 
by nature a connecting substance between the 
two termini; the electricity has not to travel, 
for it reaches all the way; and just as I could 
change the position of the hands of a clock, 
without going to the clock, supposing I had a 
long, light rod in my hand; so by touching and 
guiding one end of the long and subtle chain of 
fluid, I can change the hands of the electric dial 
at a distance of ten, a hundred, or a thousand 
miles.—English Paper. 




































































For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 

Believing that it would be acceptable to the 
readers of the Review to know something of 
the situation of Friends in Kansas, I have been 
induced to offer a brief sketch. There are 
about twenty families of Friends in this Terri- 
tory, who are scattered in various localities, em- 
bracing a wide extent of country. Five fami- 
lies, including about twenty-five members, are 
on the waters of Stranger Creek, nearly ten miles 
in a westerly direction from Fort Leavenworth, 
on the Missouri River. They hold a meeting 
for worship on First days. There are six fam- 
ilies, and thirty members, on the Potawatomie 
Creek, a branch of the Osage River, near the 
38th parallel of north latitude, and about sev- 
enty miles nearly south from the settlement on 
Stranger Creek, and fifty miles south from Kan- 
sas City, the nearest point on the Missouri Riv- 
er. A meeting for worship is held here on First 
days. The other Friends in the territory are 
widely scattered, there being one, two and three 
families in a place. 

We feel our position to be a peculiarly trying 
one. Under the present excited and unsettled 
state of things in Kansas, it is not likely that 
other Friends wil! soon join us by immigration, 
and we do not feel at liberty to leave the terri- 
tory, critical as the state of things around us 
may seem to be. Underthe gross outrages and 
grievous wrongs which are imposed upon the 
people of Kansas, it requires close exercise of 
faith for a man of peace to maintain his princi- 
ples. Itis notin human nature to maintain 
the right kind of feelings towards the wicked 
perpetrators of the wrongs we suffer. It is on- 
ly by a close exercise of Christian faith that this 
can be done ; and supposing one to have gained 
the victory over wrong in his own breast, his 
work is but half accomplished. If defensive 
warfare could be justified in any case, it would 
seem to be so in the present one; and while the 
people in Kansas, generally, are preparing for de- 
fense, and calling upon all to do the same, the 
advocates of peace can buf feel themselves 
placed ina trying position, not knowing at what 
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hour they may be called upon to test their faith 
in the principles of peace. We know not but 
that.we may be required to seal our testimonies 
with our blood. Some of our number have 
been threatened with violence, but so far as we 
are certainly informed, none has yet been offer- 
ed, though it is ramored that one Friend in a 
distant part has been shot, but not mortally 
wounded. We are sensible that our position is 
one liable to trial, and calling for the sympa- 
thies and judicious counsel of our brethren. 


| Doubtless it is only bya strict adherence to 


Christian faith, and dwelling near the Father 

of Mercies, that we shall be enabled to pursue 

the right course. RicHARD MENDENHALL. 
Crescent-Hill, near Osawatomie, Kansas, 7 mo. 27, 1856. 


From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather &c., for Seventh Month. 


1855 1856 
Rain during a portion of the 24 hours 11 d’s 8d’s 


Do. the whole or nearly the whole 


day, ° . 2 0 
Cloudy without storms, ° ° 5 9 
Ordinary clear, ° ° 13 14 
Average Temperature of the month as per three different 


hours of the day. 


1855 | 1856 
9 12 we ee 12 3 
76.18 | 82.77 | 86.88 | 77.13 | 85.03 | 85.98 
1855 1856 
Average mean temperature of 
the month, . 78.50 deg. 79.68 deg. 
Amount of rain falling during 
the month, . ° ° 6.40 in. 1.50 in. 
Deaths in Philada. during the 
four current weeks of the mo., 1117 1416 


The mean temperature of this month has been 
about four degrees higher than the average for 
sixty-seven years past (though only a little more 
than a degree above that of last year) and has 
been exceeded only eight times during that pe- 
riod;—in 1791, 1793, 1798, 1822, 1825, 1828, 
1830 and 1838. The excess is very small, being 
only about a quarter of a degree, except 1793 
and 1838, when the mean reached 81 degrees ! 

In reference to Ratn, it will be observed that 
only one and a half inches has fallen during 
this month of the present year. The writer has 
not in his possession records of the quantity of 
rain that has fallen in each month, further back 
than 1825, but he believes no Seventh month 
has furnished as little since 1790 inclusive. 

He has consulted “ Pierce,’ who commenced 
with the last named year, and finds severe 
droughts of this month recorded by him only 
three times, viz.; 1793, 1811 and 1822, until 


may 


1825, as before mentioned. Below will be found 
a table containing the only years since 1790 
(unless the three specified by Pierce form addi- 
tional exceptions) when Jess than three inches 
have fallen during the month under review: 
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2 inches ; 1839 
24 inches | 1845 
21 inches | 1848 2? inches, 

The quantity this month, usually varies from 
four to six inches; while in 1835 it reached ten 
inches, and in 1842, TWELVE inches! be- 
lieved to be the greatest quantity in any one 
month on record. At the close of this month 
in 1832 it was stated, “ only four inches of rain 
fell during the last nine weeks.’’ 

This remark induced the writer to make a 
comparative research, and he finds that the 
present year, only three and a half inches have 
fallen during the Sixth and Seventh months 
combined, and only six inches for the Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh months combined—a period 
of thirteen weeks ! 


1825 
1832 
1838 


23 inches 
2? inches, 


We much doubt whether a corresponding 
drought for these months can be found on 
record, for this vicinity. It is hoped, however, 
that the rain that has fallen so copiously since 
the preparation of this article for the press, will 
soon change the appearance of things. 

Philada., 8th mo. 9th, 1856. 


J.M.E. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF PAPER AND PAPER MAKING. 


This is the title of a very elegantly printed 
pamphlet of some 60 pages, just issued for 
private circulation, by that indefatigable biblio- 
graphist, J. Munsell, of Albany. Mr. M., with 
the aid of his valuable and unique library, has 


condensed in his present brochure what might | 


almost be deemed a compendious history of 
ancient and modern paper-making; beginning 
at the year 600 B.C., and informing us that 
“‘Manufactories of Egyptian paper from papy- 
rus, are supposed to have existed at Memphis. 
But papyrus manuscripts ure found in the Cata- 
combs, apparently several thousand years old.” 
From this he traces down to 95 B. C..,in which 


the best drawing papers, commenced operations 
in 1760. 

In 1770 there were forty paper mills in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, which were supposed to manufacture about 
£100,000 worth of paper annually. 

In 1781 the scarcity of paper in New York 
was so great, that the Journal of the second 
session of the Assembly was not printed, the 
printer being unable to procure the necessary 
paper. 

In 1790 the practice of coloring paper blue 
had its origin in a paper-maker’s wife acci- 
dentally dropping her *‘ blue bag” of powdered 
indigo into some pulp in a forward state of pre- 
paration. 

The first paper mill erected in the northern 
part of New York was at Troy, in 1793, by 

Messrs. Websters, Ensign & Seymour. 

In 1804 the Messrs. Fourdrinier, of England, 

made such improvements upon Louis Robert's 
| machine, that it has ever since gone by their 
| hame. 

[The uninitiated may not understand that 
| the Fourdrinier machine carries the pulp upon 
|a sort of endless belt, which is constantly vi- 
| brating, while the regular “cylinder machine ” 
| takes the pulp directly upon a cylinder. ] 
| In 1805 the rice paper of the Chinese was 
introduced into England. This was not a manu- 
factured article, as was generally supposed, but 
a vegetable production, cut spirally, and after- 
wards flattened by pressure. 

In 1812 the number of paper mills was one 
hundred and ninety in the United States. 

Of an edition of 30,000 copies of a Bible pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in 1818, it was supposed that nota perfect copy 
| existed in 1854, all of them having fallen to 
| pieces, owing to the process of excessive bleach- 

ing with chlorine in manufacturing the paper. 
The first American Cylinder Machine was in- 


year it is mentioned by Du Halde, “that a Man- | vented by Thomas Gilpin & Co., of Wilmington, 


darin manufactured paper of the bark of differ- 
ent trees, of old rags, silk and hemp.” We are 


| Del., in 1817. 


| In 1828 it was estimated that the newspapers 


also informed that paper-making was first intro- | in New York consumed 15,000 reams per year : 


duced into France in 1340. The first paper mill 
in England is supposed to have been erected by 
John Tate, about 1498. 

In 1714 a paper mill was erected upon Chester 
Creek, Delaware Co., which is now in operation. 
The owner is a Mr. Wilcox, whose father made 
paper that was used in Franklin’s printing office. 
The paper at this mill is still made by hand, 
pretty much by the same process used nearly a 
century and a half since. 

The first paper mill in Massachusetts was 
erected at Milton, Mass., in 1730. 

The first attempt to manufacture paper from 
straw was in Germany, in 1756, and was induced 
by the scarcity of rags. 

James Whatman, the celebrated English 
paper maker, whose name is still connected with 


|and that the whole newspapers in the United 
States required 104,000 reams, at a cost of 
about $500,000. 

In 1819 we find that straw paper was first 
introduced into general use. 

In 1830 Thomas Gilpin obtained a patent for 
improvement in “ealendering,” or passing 
paper between cylinders. 

In 1844 there were 600 paper mills in the 
United States, employing a capital of about 
$16,000,000, manufacturing paper to at least 
the amount of capital, and affording maintenance 
to at least 50,000 persons. 

In 1854 the Philadelphia Ledger printed its 
entire circulation upon a fabric of straw, and ix 
the same year Geo. W. Beardslee, of Albany, 
made experiments in manufacturing paper from 
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basswood, and produced very creditable speci- 
mens. 

[ Mr. Beardslee is still progressing in his ex- 
periments at Little Falls, in this State, with 
every prospect of final success. ] 

In 1855 there were 750 paper mills in the 
United States producing paper, which, at ten 
cents per pound, would amount to about $25,- 
000,000. 

In 1856 there were twenty paper mills at Lee, 
Mass., giving employment to over 1000 people, 
and manufacturing an amount equal to $1,300,- 
000 annually. 

We have thus followed our friend Munsell 
very cursorily in his researches among the paper 
mills and paper makers. The precise epoch of 
the introduction of paper making is proba- 
bly veiled in obscurity. The interesting chro- 
nological analysis presented in the present work 
is worthy of extended circulation, and we hope 
the trade may ask for it.—Buffulo Advertiser. 


A SPORTING FISH. 


An interesting accountis given in the eleventh 
number ofthe Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
of the Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman 
who had an opportunity of examining some 
specimens of it in the possession of a chief. 
The fish were placed in a small circular pond, 
from the centre of which projected a pole up- 
wards of two feet in height; at the top of this 
pole were inserted several small pieces of wood, 
sharpened at the points, on each of which were 
transfixed some insects of the beetle tribe. 
When all had become quiet, after the beetles 
had been secured, the fish, which had retired 
during the operation, came out of their hiding 
places, and began to circle round the pond. 
One of them at length rose to the surface of the 
water, and, after steadily fixing its eyes for some 
time upon an insect, discharged from its mouth 
a small quantity of water-like fluid, with such 
force and precision of aim as to drive the bectle 
off the twig into the water where it was instant- 
ly swallowed. After this another fish came and 
performed a similar feat, and was followed by 
the rest, till all the insects were devoured. The 
writer observed, that if a fish failed in bringing 
down its prey at the first shot, it swam round 
the pond until it again came opposite the same 
object, and fired again. In one instance he re- 
marked one of the fish return three times to the 
attack before it secured its prey; but, in general, 
they seemed to be very expert shots, bringing 
down the game at the very first discharge. The 
jaculator, in a state of nature, frequents the 
banks of rivers in search of food. When it 
spies a fly settling on the plants that grow in 
shallow water, it swims on to the distance of 
from five to six feet off them, and then with 
surprising dexterity, ejects from its tubular 
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mouth a single drop of fluid, which rarely fails 
to strike the fly into the water, where it is imme- 
diately swallowed. 


PRESENT TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


This translation was made at the command of 
King James I.; the translators were fifty-four 
of the most learned men of the time, who were 
divided into five bodies, of which each was to 
labor on a particular part of the Bible, which 
was thus divided :—The Pentateuch, and the 
books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, to 
the Deans of Westminster and St, Paul’s, Doc- 
tors Saravia, Clark, Layfield, Leigh, Mesers. 
Stretford, Sussex, Clare, Bedwell. From Chron- 
icles to Ecclesiastes, to Dr. Richardson and 
Messrs. Sirley, Chadderton, Dillingham, Harri- 
son, Andrews, Spalding, Binge. All the Propb- 
ets, and Lamentations to Drs. Harding, Reinolds, 
Holland, Kilby, Messrs. Hereford, Brett, Farec- 
lowe. All the Epistles, tothe Dean of Chester, 
Drs. Hutchinson, Spencer, Messrs. Fenton, Rab- 
bit, Sanderson, Dakins. The Gospels, Acts, and 
Apocalypse, to the Deans of Christ Church, 
Winchester, Worcester, Windsor, Drs. Perin, 
Ravins, Messrs. Saville, Harmer. And the A- 
pocrypha, to Drs. Duport, Braithwaite, Ratcliffe, 
Messrs. Ward, Downes, Boyse, Warde. They 
met at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, as 
it was convenient for each body. The method 
in which they proceeded was thus :—Several 
translations of each part were drawn up by the 
members of that body to which it was allotted, 
who then, in a joint consultation, selected three 
of the best, or compiled them out of the whole 
number. Thus in three years three translations 
of the whole were sent to London; then six 
deputies, two from each place, were appointed 
to extract one translation out of the three, which 
was finished and printed in the year 1611. 


THE LIFE OF A PILGRIM. 
BY AMELIA OPIE. 
We are pilgrims all, on life’s rugged way, 
And some wear the stole and the staff; 
But how tried are these through the toilsome day, 
By the scorner’s dreaded laugh. 


For, while on they go in their pilgrim guise, 
And hat with cockle shells, 

How oft the worldly scorner cries, 
Lo! folly with cap and bells! 


But the pilgrim prays, and then trials are light, 
For, prayer to him on his way, 

Resembles the pillar of fire by night, 
And the guiding cloud by day. 


And vain were the bat, the staff and the stole, 
And all outward signs were a snare, 

Unless the pilgrim’s endangered soul 
Were iawardly clothed with prayer. 


And salvation’s helm the pilgrim wears, 
Or vain were all other dress; 

And the shield of faith the pilgrim bears, 
With the breast-plate of righteousness. 
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So clad, so armed to his journey’s end, ' 
He goes, secure from wrongs, 

And when Zion’s bill bis feet ascend, 
How sweetly will sound her songs. 


Bat rough are its sides, and steep its ascent, 
Yet onward he firmly goes ; 

Protecting wings will o’er him be bent, 
And the Saviour his strength bestows. 


And when Zion’s glittering walls are near, 
Though bis eyes may with tears be dim, 
Some rays from her gates his soul will cheer, 

And the swell of choral hymn. 


At length, bis tears all wiped away, 
He enters the city of light; 

And how gladly he changes his gown of grey 
For Zion’s robe of white. 





Then the dear and the blest ones shall meet his gaze, | 
From whom death no more shall sever; 

And he joins their endleas hymn of praise, 
Hallelujah for ever and ever. 


EMIGRATION, 


A letter from Bergen (Norway) says :—“‘At 
the commencement of May, not fewer than 400 
Norwegian emigrants left this port for the 
United States, and now 781 others have left, all 
from this neighborhood. They ga, some to New 
York, and others to New Orleans and Galveston 
(Texas.) It appears likely that the emigration 
from Norway will be extensive this year, consid- 
erable numbers of peasants being at present 
waiting in our ports ready to leave. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InteLLicence.—Liverpool dates are to 
the 6th inst. kn England breadstuffs are lower, in 
consequence of the prospect of good crops. Cotton 
was improving in price. 

France.—The state of the Emperor’s health is 
said to be critical. His illness proceeds from a 
development of the spine disease, from which he 
has long suffered. (General Pelissier has been 
created a Duke. 


Spain.—The insurrection in Spain appears to 
be completely quelled. Saragossa surrendered on 
the 1st inst., when the Queen’s troops entered the 
city without resistance and disarmed the inhabit- 
ants. All Spain has now submitted to the minis- 
try of O'Donnell. His future policy is unknown, 
but it is surmised that he will endeavor to con- 
ciliate the liberal party. 


Iraty.—The outbreak in Massa Carra was tri- 
fling, and was immediately suppressed. The in- 
surgents were principally students. In conse- 
quence of this insurrection, the Piedmontese 
government had given strict orders for the surveil- 
lance of the frontier. [t is ramored that the Aus- 
trian government is alarmed by the attitude of 
Sardinia, and that at its instance the French go- 
vernment has sent a remonstrance to Sardinia in 
favor of Austria. 

The prisons of Modena are filled with prisoners 
cheuged with treason against the government. The 
Austrian troops on the frontier of Lombardy are 
preparing to cross the Po a: four points. 


|}ern Powers wil 
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Denmark.—lt is stated that Denmark proposes 


| to fortify the Sound, and that Russia advises it. 


_Austria.—Assurances have been given by Aus- 
tria that she will evacuate the Principalities when 
Russia shall have left that part of Bessarabia that 


| is to be ceded to Moldavia, while Russia expresses 


her resolve not to make a retrograde movement 

until all the Austrian troops shall have returned to 

their own gen It is supposed that the West- 
b 


e obliged to interfere in the 
matter. 


Russta.—The waters of the Volga are higher 
than they are known ever to have been before. 
At Saratoff, five hundred houses are under water. 
Cholera and typhus are committing considerable 
ravages among the garrison at St. Petersburg. 


Motuvccas.—A terrible earthquake occurred on 
the island of Great Sangir, one of the Moluccas, on 
the evening of the 2d and 3d of Third month last, 
accompanied by an eruption of lava and hot water 
from the mountain Awn, in the north-western 
part of the island. Houses and crops were de- 
stroyed by the lava aud by the falling stones and 
ashes, and great numbers of the inhabitants per- 
ished. The loss of life is estimated at about three 
thousand. 


Centrat America.—The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Bogota has addressed a communication 
to the Governor of Panama, authorizing him to 
notify the Consuls on the Isthmus to furnish the 
General Government with all the information in 
their possession respecting the massacre at that 
place in Fourth month last. 


Nicaracua.—The position of Walker has be- 
come exceedingly precarious. He has only twelve 
hundred men, while Rivas has three thousand 
troops well armed, and is fortifying himself at 
Canendagua; and Honduras and Guatemala are 
organizing forces to invade Nicaragua and drive 
Walker from the country. 


St. Dominco—Advices to the 3d inst. inform 
that atreaty had been made with Spain, giving so 
much favor to Spaniards, that great numbers of 
citizens had rushed to the Spanish Consulate to 
be registered as Spanish citizens. Great excite- 
ment ensued in consequence. The hoisting of the 
Spanish flag was talked of: the President and 
his Cabinet thereatened to resign, and the foreign- 
ers were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the ves- 
sels of war belooging to their respective govern- 
ments, to protect them in case of a collision be- 
tween the two parties. 


Cusa.—Yellow Fever still prevails at Havana 
and in other parts of the island. ; 

Ca.irornia.—California dates are to the 2ist 
ult. The Vigilance Committee continued to ex- 
ercise unlimited sway at San Franciseo. Nego- 
ciations were pending between the Governor and 
some members of the Committee for the delivery 
of Judge Terry for trial, and the cessation of the 
exercise of authority by the Committee, but no- 
thing had been accomplished towards that end. 
Hopkins, whose life had been despaired of, was 
recovering. The exportation of obimive parties 
still continued. E. Stent, one of the accom- 
plices in the murder of James King, having been 
seen at South Barbara, an armed schooner was 


despatched by the Committee to pursue and arrest 


him. 
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A great mass meeting had been held, and had 
called upon the city officials to rgetgn their posts. | 
All but two had positively refused. The Com-| 
mittee has published an expose of the official | 
corruption of the city officers. 

Accounts from the mines are favorable and the 
crops abundant. Several very destructive fires 
had occurred. At Placerville, 168 houses were 
burned, involving a loss of ¥600,000. At George- 
town, property valued at $100,000 was consumed. 
At Maysville, the loss is estimate! at $160,000, and | 
at Fair Play, El Dorado county, at $70,000. At 
Nevada, the whole business portion of the town, 
including all the banking houses, express offices, 
the Court House, Recorder’s office, stores and | 
churches, covering from 150 to 200 acres of ground 
was totally destroyed. The loss is variously esti- | 
Four 


mated at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
persons were killed and some others injured: 


Domestic.—New Orleans and the surrounding 
country were visited by a violent storm onthe 10th | 
and 11th insts., lasting throughout the whole of | 
both days. At Bayou Sara, the flood made a cre- 
vasse in the levee, inundating the country in all 
directions. The damage to the crops is very great, 
and three thousand dwellings have been swept 
away or damaged. The greatest damage however 
was at Last and Caillon islands, where an immense 
amount of property was destroyed, and many 
lives lost. On the former, which is a great sum- 
mer resort, every building is said to have been 
swept away, and ove hundred and ninety dead 
bodies have been found. It is believed that the 
whole number of lives lost is not less than two 
hundred and fifty. Caillon island was entirely 
submerged. Many vessels were also damaged. 

Pomeroy, the county seat of Meigs county, Ohio, 
has been almost totally destroyed by fire. The | 
loss is very great, and many of the citizens are 
utterly rained. 

Robbery and murder continue to prevail in Kan- 
zas, and it does not appear that General Smith has 
taken any measures to prevent the perpetration of 
outrages upon the settlers, or to punish the perpe- 
trators. A number of Free State emigrauts, how- 
ever, have succeeded in reaching Kanzas by the 
route through Iowa aod Nebraska. Governor 
Geary has not yet arrived. 





Coneress.—Hovuse or RepreseNnTATIVEs.—A 
joint resolution was passed on the 12th inst., allow- 
ing the creditors of Texas sixty additional days for 
the presentation of their claims to the Treasury 
Department, $400,000 of these claims being still 
unpaid. On the 13th, the question occurring on 
the Senate’s amendment to the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Appropriation bill, striking out 
the proviso that no money be expended until the 
persons indicted for treason in Kanzas be dis- 
charged and the prosecutions dismissed, Penning- 
ton moved an amendment to the Senate’s amend- 
ment, making similar provision ; but that this shall 
not prevent the arrest and punishment of persons 
for offences against persons or property. This 
amendment was agreed to. The Senate refusing 
to accede to this amendment, the House, on the 
16th, receded from its amendment, and also from the 
proviso that no part of the money appropriated 
be applied tothe prosecution or punishment of 
persons charged with treason or other political 
offences. 

On the 15th, the Senate bill regulating the pay 
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of members was taken up and a substitute passed, 
allowing to members $6,000 for the entire Con- 
gress, with mileage, deducting for absence, and for 
books voted for themselves by members. The 
bill for the survey of the southern boundary ot 


| ° ° 
| Kanzas, and one regulating the bills, costs and 


general expenses of the Judiciary, were passed. 
On the 16th, an amendment to the Naval Appro- 
priation bill was concurred in, for giving notice of 
the termination of the contract with the Collins’ 
steamship line. 

The bill for the protection of American citizens 
in the discovery of Guano Islands was passed, and 
that for the improvement of the Patapsco river, 
vetoed by the President, passed by a vote of 126 
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bill reporting that the Committees were unable to 
agree, It was discharged and a new one appointed. 
The House insisted on the amendment striking 
out the appropriation of $20,000, to defray the ex- 
penses of the next Kenzas Legislature. 

Senate.—The Navy Appropriation bill and the 
General Appropriation bill was passed on the 12th, 
the Kanzas proviso having first been stricken from 
latter. On the 15th, an amendment to the 
Civil Appropriation bil lwas adopted, appropriat- 
ing $500,000 forthe continuation of the dome of the 
Capitol. The House substitute for the Senate bill 
regulating the compensation of members was 
adopted. 

On the J6th the joint resolution was passed, 
extending the time for the creditors of Texas to 
present their claims. The bills for the improve- 
ment of Des Moines rapids in the Mississippi, and 
for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Paptapsco, were passed over the veto of the Presi- 
Bills making appropriations for the light 
house establishment and for running the southern 
boundary of Kanzas, were passed: as was an 
amendment to the Post Office bill, providing for 
a semi-monthly overland mail from some point on 
the Missouri to San Francisco. The Fortification 
bill also passed finally. The Committee on Con- 
ference reported that the Committees of the two 
Houses were unable to agree on the Civil Appro- 
priation bill, and moved that the Senate recede 
from its amendments, except those in relation to 
Kanzas and striking out the appropriation of 
books for members, which was agreed to. The 
Senate also receded from its amendment, appro- 
priating $20,000 tothe next Kanzas Legislature, 
which was stricken out and the bill passed. 

On the 18th, both Houses met at nine o’clock. 
The report of the Committee of Conference on the 
Civil Appropriation bill, was adopted by both 
Houses. [t appropriates $250,000 for the Washing- 
ton aqueduct, appoints commissioners to select a 
site for the Baltimore Post Office, for the erection 
of which it appropriates $300,000, and strkes out 
the proviso for the civil superintendency of public 
buildings. The Committees on the Army bill dis- 
agreed us before, both Houses insisted on their 
amendments, and the Senate appointed a new 
Committee, extending the session to two o’clock, 
to allow for conference. Motions to the same ef- 
fect in the House were negatived, aud various 
others were made, in the midst of which, the hour 
of twelve having arrived, the House adjourned. 

The Army Appropriation bill having thus failed 
through the disagreement of the two Houses, the 
President immediately issued a proclamation for 
an extra session, to convene on the 2Ist inst. 





